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"The peoples of the world cannot hear 
what we say because what we do keeps 
dinning in their ears." 


soeeeceeeskAlph Waldo Emerson 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1945-46, the Akron Ministerial Association with the assistance of 
a number of community organizations and with the cooperation of the then Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America conducted a city-wide Inter- 
racial Clinice At that time certain studies were made of various aspects of 
the problem of racial discrimination in the communitye 


The study covered such areas as employment, housing, health and medical 
services, and cultural opportunities. It brought to light several points at 
which much progress still was needed in bringing practices up to the level 
consistent with our declarations of intent concerning democratic practices in 
all phases of community life. 


Some two years ago a small group of persons became concerned as to whether 
or not any progress had been made since that time. A committee was formed to 
make the preliminary plans and procedure for another such study. Many or- 
ganizations and groups were invited to participate. To this invitation, more 
than forty groups responded and the study was set upe It was decided to conduct 
the study in the seven areas as set forth in this brochuree Chairmen for each 
area were selected who in turn selected other persons to help in the study, 
making interviews, collating material and in what ever ways neededs 


The study was made in all areas in an objective fashione One feature that 
has helyed in checking the reliability of all data in so far as the attitudes 
and actions of people are concerned, was the family interviewy which was con- 
ducted in the homes of the people being interviewed. 


In carrying forward this study we have been guided and helped at many 
points by Mr. Sheldon Steinhauser, Community Consultant of the Anti-Defamation 
League of Ohioe We owe a deep debt of gratitude to those who have served as 
committee chairmen, those who have conducted interviews and made surveys, 
those who have assisted with the editing of materials and all others who have 
assisted with the details and have thus brought this community audit toa 
successful conclusion.e 


It is the hope of all who have participated in this study that it may prove 
to be a boon to the further improvement of inter-group relations in our City 
and Comnunitye 


Alva I. Cox, Chairman 
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BACKGROUND 


The history of race relations in Akron over the years shows several bright 
spots which make us proud of our paste Unfortunately, there are also several 
dark spots on the record, and of these we are not proud. 


Here are some of the highlights of the pasts 


John Brown, the famous abolitionist, lived in Akron in the 1840's, and 
gathered considerable support here late in the '50's for his ill-fated in- 
surrectione 


An enthusiastic reception was given here in 1851 to a fiery, six-foot 
Negro woman, a former slave, who bore the dramatic name of Sojourner Truthe 
Her plea for human freedom, both for women and for slaves,is the only speech 
now remembered which was given upon the occasion of a convention here of the 
Women of Ohio, an early women's suffrage organization. 


In active protest against the fugitive slave laws, nearly every community 
in Summit County in the 1&50's had a station on the underground railway, that 
informal route by which many Negroes escaped slavery. One of the hiding places 
for sleves was in the back attic of the home of Judge Ae Ce Voris on South 
Broadway 


Leading Akronites rallied in 1854 to the defense of Jim Worthington, 4 
Negro barber and well-respected citizen, when two officers from Kentucky, with 
false credentials, tried to spirit Worthington out of the city. 


Hundreds of Akronites fought in the Civil War, not only for the preser- 
vation of the Union, but for the abolition of human slavery. 


The darkest blot on Akron's race relations record occurred on the night 
of August 20, 1900. A 40-year-old Negro, Louis Peck, was arrested on a charge 
of criminally assaulting a 6-year-old white girl. The newspapers, according 
to Historian Karl Grismer, "Screamed out the story, greatly exaggerated in all 
its sordid details." Feeling ran high and the sheriff, as a precaution,moved the 
prisoner to Cleveland. A policeman, losing his head, shot into the crowd 
assembled in front of the City Hall. Two children were killed. 


The mob then became uncontrollable and before the night had passed the 
City Hall and Columbia Hall, next door, were dynamited and burned to the ground. 
The militia arrived in the morning and took charge for four days. In this 
interval, the accused man was brought back to the city and, upon his plea of 
guilty, was sentenced to life in the penitentiary. Because of lingering doubts 
as to his guilt, he was pardoned 13 years later. 


Ashamed of the riot, the community atoned for it in part when a grand jury 
indicted 41 ring leaders of the mob and 30 were punished. frosecution was 
described in the Centennial History of Akron as “vigorouse" 


Except for such sporadic incidents, race relations was not a problem in 
Akron until the decade of tremendous population growth between 1910 and 1920. 


Especially in 1917 and 1918, rubber companies sent scouts to the South to 
recruit workerse As Howard and Ralph Wolf describe it in their book, “Rubber," 
". . « the time stars fell on Alabama was as nothing compared to the time the 
Alabamans fell on Akrone With West Virginians, Kentuckians, and Tennesseans, 
they rained on the overgrown towne e« o" 


The newcomers included both Negroes and Whitese Here's the way Historian 
Karl Grismer describes what happened: 


"Akron had less difficulty assimilating the newcomers from foreign countries 
than it did Negroes from the South; not because the colored people were less 
adaptable or less desirable, but because of race prejudicese Prevented by the 
antipathy of whites from living in good residential sections, they were forced 
to take squalid quarters in the worst districts. For the first time in its 
history, Akron got extensive slums and the slums bred disease and crime. 


“Akronts Negro problem was aggravated by the large number of southern 
whites who had flocked to the city to get jobs. Raised in states which had 
Jim Crow laws, they could not get used to having colored people sit next to 
them in street cars or enter restaurants where they were eating. Even though 
Ohio laws prohibited segregation, they objected to their children being com= 
pelled to attend schools where colored children also were pupils. 


"The feeling was capitalized upon by organizers of the Ku Klux Klane « e 
Akron became one of the principal Kluxer hotbeds of the nation." 


But there were citizens in Akron who fought the power and influence of the 
Klan and rallied to offset its power. One of the leaders in this effort was a 
young lawyer named Wendell Willkie, later to achieve national fame as a 
Presidential candidate and a fighter for human rightse 


Realizing the need for recreational and educational work among the Negro 
newcomers, leaders of the YMCA organized ea Negro branch in 1919. As secretary 
for this work, they hired George W. Thompson, who had been in YMCA service 
overseas in World War I. 


After six years of effort in the YMCA, a committee formed largely from 
the board of the Negro branch of the Y came to the conclusion that this setup 
did not meet the social work needs for Negroes in Akrone Deciding that a sep- 
arate agency was needed, they established in March, 1925, the Association for 
Colored Community Work. An affiliation was immediately established with the 
National Urban Leagues. Thompson was the first executive secretary and con- 
tinued in the capacity until his death in 1944. Ina reorganization at that 
time, the name was changed to the Akron Community Service Centere 


The Second World War brought a new influx of Negroes to Akrone Between 
1940 and 1950, their number here doubled, from about 12,000 to about 25,000. 
Employment opportunities were wider than ever before, partly because of in- 
dustry's urgent need for manpower and partly through the influence of the 
war-time Fair Employment Practices Code, which was enforced through the Var 
Manpower Commissione During this period, housing became an acute problem for 
Negroese 


Recognizing the development of many community problems in the field of race 


relations, the Akron Ministerial Association and the Ministerial Alliance 
sponsored &n Inter-Racial Clinic, held on May 31 and June l, 1945. 


This clinic studied reports of discriminatory practices existing in the 
communitye Now seven years later by conducting this community audit we svek 
to re-evaluate the status of race relations in Akron today=-to see what progress 
has been made and what yet remains to be donee 


FAMILY INTERVIEW 


(Report of interviews made of 93 Negro families in their homes) 


This is a report on the comprehensive survey which was made by inter- 
viewing families in their homes. Ninety-three Negro families were interviewed. 
Each interviewer covered a particular section of town and chose homes at 
randome The survey produced samples of every section of Akron and of all 
income groupSe 


The interviewers used questionnaires which listed questions about 
personal discrimination encountered in employment, (by employers and unions) 
recreation, hospitals, housing, public accommodations, and educations 
(Copy of questionnaire follows this report) 


The most significant point brought out by the interviews was this: 
With consistent regularity when questions were asked about discrimination in 
recreation facilities, housing, public accommodations, or employment, the 
answers followed a pattern: 


‘We never go to a restaurant because we know they won't serve use” 


"We never go to a bowling alley or a dance hall because we know they 
would turn as away." 


"We don't try to find a place to live in a white neighborhood, because 
they wouldn't rent us a place." 


Therefore, when the person interviewed was asked about discrimination, 
many times the answer was, “No, we have not found discrimination." Obviously, 
these answers do not reflect actual situations. Since few attempts are made 
to break into known areas of discrimination, the picture is incomplete. 


But there was general and emphatic agreement that there is serious 
discrimination in restaurants, bars, housing, recreation facilities, and 
employment. There were only a few examples where Negroes were served ina 
restaurant without second-class treatment. In many cases, they were refused 
outright. The greatest praise for equal treatment and courteous treatment 
was in the field of medicine, hospitals, health centers, and doctors. Very 
few Negroes go to white dentists, but their experiences with white doctors 
are excellent. 


Older people seemed resigned; younger ones were bitter. All agreed 
that conditions have changed greatly during the past few years, but not 
enovgh and not fast enoughe 


There was strong denunciation of discrimination in the factories. 
Almost without exception, the men complained about discrimination in job 
distribution and advancement, with most of the blame falling on management. 
There were no complaints among factory workers about discrimination in union 
membership or treatment within the union structure. However, there was a 
general feeling that unions could be more militant in promoting equal job 
opportunities in the factories. Several had met or knew about resistance 
by building trades unions against admission of Negroes. 


wor ae 


All interviewers felt that the family surveys were extremely valuable. 
While the actuel tabulated results will not very accurately show where dis- 
crimination exists and how much of it exists, the survey showed the resentment 
that people feel against unequal treatment. 


Some important lessons were learned while making these interviews. 
For example, if a more accurate picture is to be obtained in a survey of this 
kind, much more time has to be given to each interview. It takes about a 
half hour to break down most barriers. With the exception of one area where 
the interviewer encountered resistance, all families were very cooperative. 
(See pages 9 and 10 for quotes describing typical reactions of people inter- 
viewed) 
Organized Labor 

General agreement that the CIO locals do not discriminate in membership 
or treatment. Three persons had experienced personally or had knowledge of 
discrimination by building trades unionse 


Restaurants 


Of all people interviewed 87 out of 93 made no regular attempt to get 
service in most restaurantse Seventeen reported experiences of discrimination. 


Hospitals 

Six persons felt there was discrimination in rooms or serviceSe 
Welfare 

Just one person reported discriminatione 
Doctors 


Only three people expressed discrimination in facilities. One dentist 
refused serviceée 


Housing 

Ten reported actual cases of discrimination. But in general the 
comments were, "They just don't rent to colored" and “It's hard to find a 
decent place to buye" 
Recreation 

Nine cases of discrimination were reported under recreation. This low 
figure, again, was due to majority not attempting to visit places where they 
knew they were not wantede 
Employment 

Twenty-one actual cases of discrimination were reported. Again many 


of the others would not apply for particular jobs they knew would never be 
offered to theme 
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AKRON COMMITTEE FOR A COMMUNITY AUDIT 


A SURVEY OF DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICES IN THE CITY OF AKRON 


FAMILY INTERVIEW 


Employment 


Have you or members of your family recently been denied employment because of 


your race, creed or national origin? 


Yes No 


Give details: 


Recreation 


What year 


Have you or members of your family recently been denied equal access to any 
of the following types of recreational facilities? Year? 


Be 


De 


Ce 


de 


Ce 


Tax-supported recreation (such as city recreation centers, 
city parks, etce 

Voluntarily-supported recreation (such as Scouts, Y's 
other community chest recreational agencies, etce) 
Commercial recreation (such as theaters, bowling alleys, 
dance halls, etce--any privately-owned recreation, 
operated for profit) 

Industry-supported recreation (organized recreation, 


clubhouses, etc. operated by factories for employees) 


Other types of recreation (please specify: 


Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes 


Please give personal examples of any such, that you have either experienced 
or witnessede 


Health and Medical 


Have you been hospitalized recently? Yes No 
@e Has anyone in family been hospitalized in Akron? Year 

be Was there any discrimination as to room? 

Ce Were all facilities available such as medical and nursing? 
de Did the patient receive courteous treatment from all the 


hospital employees? 


health and medical (con't) 


2e Have you been refused service by a doctor? Yes No 
3. Have you been refused service by a dentist? Yes No 


4. Unequal treatment by city health clinics or other health 
agencies? Yes No 


Give details: 


Education 


Have you or any members of your family been denied access to educational facilitie 
in public or private schools because of race, creed or national origin? 


Yes No Year 


Give details: 


Housing 
Has your family recently experienced discrimination in obtaining housing: 


&e Purchase Yes No 
be Rental Yes No 


Give details: 


Civil Protection 


Have you or your family experienced discrimination in treatment by the police or 
in the courts or have you witnessed such discrimination? Yes No 


Give details: 


Pudlic Accommodations 


le Have you or any member of your family recently experienced discrimination by 
any municipal or state welfare agencies in Akron, or have you witnessed any 
such discrimination? Year Yes No 


Give details: 


public accommodations (con't) 


24 Have you experienced discrimination in any restaurants or hotels in Akron? 


Yes No 
Have you witnessed such discrimination? Yeu No 


ee 


Give details: 


3¢ Have you experienced discrimination in taxicab service, or witnessed such 
discrimination? Yes No 


Give details: 


Labor Unions 
le Have you experienced discrimination in labor unions: 


ae As to membership in unions? Yes No 


be As to obtaining employment? Yes No 


ce As to equal treatment within the framework 
of the organization? Yes No 


‘ 


‘Akron is a Good Place to Live, Excepteee” 


Note: The following comments were typical of many made to interviewers 
who guestioned the ninety-three Negro families selected at random throughout 
the city. (See previous pages for report of these family interviews.) 

These phrases describe more vividly than any scientific or sociological 
report, the impact that discrimination has on the individual who meets it so 
often and in so many places in the course of his day-to-day activities. 


Employment 


"I don't try for a job there now ‘cause they've always turned me down. 
I'm a good machinist though." 


* Industrial School excludes Negroes from certain classes 
with excuses such as "class too full't or 'tnot enough for a class.'" 


“ly wife is the only Negro teacher on the staff and is treated very nice." 
“Negroes just aren't given a chance to advance in factories." 


"“liy cousin is a college graduate. She was unable to find work and 
finally left town." 


. Company hired me by phone and then backed down when 


they saw 1 was Negro." 


"T was hired as an electrican and then made a janitor." 

“Out at Plant, they gave a promotion just a short time ago 
to a fellow in my department who constantly stayed off the job because of 
drink. There were any number of Negroes who could have done the job better." 

"I tried to apply at employment agencies but they wouldn't let me apply." 

“Itve had two years of business school and yet I get refused jobs over 
and over againe Thy, they won't even interview you." 

General 

"“liany people commented that "Akron is a good place to live excepteee” 

"I've lived in Akron only two years, but it seems I got good treatmente" 

"I made some nice friends at the YW and they still keep in contact with 
me though I'm not there any more." 


Health 


"“T had an appointment with the dentist, but when he saw I was colored, 
he sent me to another dentist." 
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Housing 

“Most places just don't rent to colored." 

“Last year they refused to sell us a house over on Avenue e" 

“hy mother still is having trouble finding a nice house to buy." 

“We would like to buy a home, but can't find a lot ina fairly decent 
neighborhood." 
Public Accommodations 

"I wouldn't get service so why go." 

"liy husband called and made a reservation for his Club to 
have lunche Then when he went to pick up the reservations, he was told there 
was a mistake." 


“On busses some people stand up rather than take an empty seat beside you." 


“I had to put on my uniform to take a white child into the restaurant 
at Hotel." (Negro nurse speaking) 


“Akron is pretty satisfactory aside from the eating places." 


"At they said, *You can't eat it here; you have to take 
it out.t 
“They wouldn't serve my sister at so we don't go there 


i: cea Oia ieee 
because we don't want to be embarrassede 


Recreation 


"At the picnic at Park, they wouldn't 


oe oe ee ee 
let us dance or skate." 


“Where can you go swimming near here?" 
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RECREATION AND LEISURE TIME 


The findings of the committee on recreational and leisure time 
facilities in Akron are similar to those in other cities which have 
conducted audits (Montclair, Zanesville, etc.): Public recreation is 
usually open to all. Community=supported recreation is relatively free 
of discrimination, with some exceptions, where Negroes are not in- 
cluded. In contrast, almost all commercial and private recreational 
facilities exclude or segregate Negroes as a matter of course--with 
the happy exceptions in Akron of theaters, ice-skating, and some bowling. 


The committee subdivided its field into the following aspects: 


1. Public recreation (tax-supported) 

2e Community-supported recreation (non-tax- 
supported, such as Scouts, Y's, etc.) 

3. Industry-supported recreation 

he Commercial recreation 

5. Private recreation 


The remainder of this report deals with each of these aspectse 


1. PUBLIC RECREATION 


Tax-supported public recreation in Akron centers chiefly in the 
city Recreation Department which operates playgrounds, tennis courts, 
recreation centers, etc. Also concerned are the city Parks Department, 
the Akron Metropolitan Park System, and the city Golf Course. So far 
as the committee could determine, these facilities in Akron are open 
to all without discrimination against Negroes. As is generally known, 
Akron municipal recreation is in a financial crisis at present, (1952), 
and the entire program is curtailed. 


2e COMMUNITY-SUPPORTED RECREATION 


A sub-committee gathered information on the non-tax-supported 
community recreational facilities (supported by the public through the 
Community Chest, other donations, fees, etc.), utilizing a special 
questionnaire to the group-work and recreational agencies in the Council 
of Social Agencies. 


Replies were received and analyzed from the following 1) agencies: 


Akron Art Institute 

Akron Community Service Center 
Akron Jewish Center 

Boy Scouts 

Catholic Youth Organization 
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East Akron Community House 

Girl Scouts 

Goodwill 

International Center 

Kate Waller Barrett Training School 
Red Cross 

Salvation Army 

Volunteer Service Bureau 

YMCA 

YWCA 


These are believed to represent all the community agencies which 
conduct recreational programs. 


The number of agencies checking various questionnaire items are 
summarized below: 


Activities Number of agencies Number checking Number checking 
and providing activity that all races that there is 
Facilities or facilities may participate interracial 
~~ participation 


Club activities Ld, 
Class activities Le 
Teams 

Interest groups 
Public meetings 
Gymnasiums 

Club rooms 

Swimming pools 

Food service 

Craft facilities 
Lounges 

Bowling alleys 

Game rooms or equip. 
Music room 

Library 

Nursery school 
Camps 

Residence 


h 


WIM DW Or ANE UM@vWUO Ov 
be 
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PEM WRMF Im MBE nA wWOon 


Is your agency a membership organization? (Yes 12, No 3) 

May persons from all races become members of your organization? (Yes 11) 

What proportion of your membership is white? (replies range 20% to 100%) 

Does your agency serve the general public as well as your own members? 
(Yes 6, No 3) 

May minority racial groups participate in activities and use the 
facilities in every location in Akron in which your agency operates? 
(Yes 9, No 1) 

Is there any segregation of groups in activities or in the use of 
facilities? (Yes 1, No 11) 
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The replies do not add to the same total of agencies on all questions, 
partly because of omissions by respondents, and partly because some 
questions do not apply to all. 


In reply to the question, "If your agency is not attended by all 
racial groups, would you anticipate any objections if other racial groups 
were to participate?" the respondents generally did not answer or in- 
dicated they do not know the answer. 


Responses to other questionnaire items _indicate that there is min- 
ority race representation among leaders in 5 agencies, among Board members 
in 7 agencies, among Committee members in 6 agencies, and among Staff 
members in 5 agencies. In ail cases where the agencies have national or- 
ganizations, the respondents indicated that the national policy on 
participation and/or membership is "interracial." Other questionnaire 
items dealt with what the agencies do to encourage participation of all 
races, to promote National Brotherhood lionth, to encourage interracial 
understanding, and related activities. 


It is cifficult to make a brief summary of the foregoing data on 
community-supported recreational agencies. In general, it appears that 
most of the community agencies provide their facilities for all; but 
there are exceptions in almost every category of activities and facilities. 
For example, the YMCA limits, in some ways, the participation of Negroes 
at its main building but operates its branches without discrimination 
against Negroes. Likewise it was pointed out by some observers that Ne- 
groes do not participate in Boy Scout groups in some areas, although 
mixed groups are operated successfully in other areas of the city. 


It appears also that there is room for further progress in utilizing 
Negro leadership on committees, boards, staffs, and similar groups. 


3- INDUSTRY-SUPPORTED RECREATION 


In the largest industries, extensive programs of recreation are 
maintained. They vary from firm to firm as to types of facilities, ex- 
tent of participation, etc. In general, it anpears that there are no 
"formal" restrictions as to use of facilities by Negroes, but it also 
appears that there are many real limitations on Negro participation. 

The committee was unable to explore this field thoroughly, but comments 
obtained from some Negro workers indicate that they do not attempt to 
utilize many of the facilities because they have a widespread under= 
standing that they are not welcome to participate. It would appear that 
the true situation with respect to induswry-supported recreation might 
well be explored cooperatively by management and union labor with a view 
to wider interracial participetion and understanding. 
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le COMMERCIAL RECREATION 


Commercial recreation, privately-owned and operated for profit, 
represents such a large segment of the total field of recreation that 
the committee necessarily devoted major attention and assigned its 
largest sub-committee to this widespread area. 


Although Ohio law prohibits discrimination in various, types of 
public facilities, most commercialized recreation in Akron, as in many 
other communities, excludes or segregates Negro patrons, with the ex- 
ceptions noted in the following discussion of specific types of recreation. 


Theaters-—Akron can point with pride to the fact that there appears 
to be no discrimination against Negroes in playhouses and movies now, 
except possibly in occasional isolated instances. This represents a 
marked improvement over the situation some years ago, when Negroes were 
excluded, or segregated into balconies or less desirable locations. 


Ice-skating=—Another area of commercial recreation with little or 
no discrimination against Negroes is the ice-skating rink. It is re- 
ported that discrimination was formerly practiced, but now admission is 
open to all, and skates are rented to everyone. 


Bowling--It appears that only one commercial bowling alley admits 
Negroes and that they do use its facilities, presumably on an equal basis. 
One or two other alleys state that Negroes may be admitted, but the 
committee's findings do not reveal whether Negroes actually participate 
there. At most commercial alleys, Negroes do not bowl. In many of then, 
it appears they are barred openly. In the remainder, the explanation 
is used that "there must be openings in the leagues," and private leagues 
of white bowlers usually exclude Negroes. A few years ago, the American 
Bowling Congress reversed its earlier position and admitted Negroes to 
its tournaments. This means that Negroes are no longer barred, nation- 
wide, from organized bowling; yet in Akron, as elsewhere, they are not 
generally welcomed. 


Roller-skating--In contrast to ice-skating, it appears that Negroes 
are either barred from roller-skating rinks; or, as in at least two rinks, 
are segregated by having separate nights assigned to them. In one rink 
where no Negroes are admitted it was explained that the rink is leased to 
a "club't which chooses to accent only white persons to membership. 


Riding--Two riding academies were studied. One bars Negroes ab- 
solutely. The other has a policy of semi~segregation; one evening a 
week is reserved for Negro riding, and at other times selected adult 
mixed groups are accepted. The latter academy reported that it formerly 
had no discrimination, but had adopted stricter measures because of what 
it considered unsatisfactory experience. 


Swimming--In a survey of many of the commercial swimming pools and 
lakes in the Akron area, the interviewer found that none aamits Negroes 
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to their facilities. The management of two of them professed to have no 
objection themselves but felt that their white customers would not 

‘stand for it’) The others made no such explanations but simply will not 
allow Negroes in their park, pool, or beach. In some cases, signs were 
posted such as "Private; Admission to Private Parties by Reservation 
Only," etce, aS a means of "screening" customers. At another place, with- 
out signs, it was explained to the interviewer that Negroes knew better 
than to come there, so the question of their admission never arose.* 


"Automatic operation" of commercial discrimination--The final sen- 


tence in the preceding paragraph throws light on what may be thought of 
as the "automatic operation" of discrimination against Negroes in com- 
mercialized recreation. Recreation is a peculiarly intimate social 
phenomenon, involving voluntary choices, enjoyment, and fellowship. It 
is understandable that Negroes in search of recreation are most likely to 
choose and patronize only those few "safe" places where they have reason 
to believe they will find acceptance, enjoyment, and fellowship. 


This point is substantiated by the Family Interviews conducted in 
connection with the Audit, in which the usual response from Negroes was 
that they had not experienced discrimination in places of commercial 
recreation because they never went to such places--knowing they would not 
be welcome! 


Paradoxically, it is possible that there may be a few commercial 
places in Akron which would accept Negro patrons without incident, but 
the occasion never arises because of the automatic acceptance of the 
larger pattern of discrimination by everyone concerned. 


5e PRIVATE RECREATION 


There is a vast field of private recreation carried on by member- 
ship groups of various kinds: lodges, fraternal orders, men's clubs, 
women's clubs, country clubs, etc. The committee did not attempt to 
deal with this huge and complicated area. Such groups are by definition 
"private," with membership usually by invitation. Since they are sel- 
dom interracial, it is not surprising that their recreational facilities 
in general are not interracial either. 


It may be anticipated that, as greater understanding and fellowship 
among races is achieved in the years ahead, there may be a natural, gradual 
increase in the number of private groups in which membership and recreation 
are based on friendship and common interests without regard to race. 


% There are three indoor swimming pools open to Negroes in Akron but there 
is only one outdoor swimming beach or pool in the Metropolitan area at 
which Negroes are welcome. That one is the state-owned Virginia Kendall 
Metropolitan Parke This swimming beach is in danger of becoming pre- 
dominantly Negro (since it offers the only outdoor swimming for the ap- 
proximately 28,000 Summit County Negroes, plus thousands more in surrounding 
counties), thereby losing the advantage of an integrated and inter-racial 
group activity. 


384 


SUMMARY 


On the "credit side" we can be proud that our Akron municipal 
recreation, in spite of financial handicaps, is provided for ali without 
discrimination. And we can take some satisfaction in the strides being 
taken in our community-supported recreation. Progress is seen also 
in some aspects of commerical recreation, notably in theaters, ice= 
skating, and a small beginning in bowling. 


On the "debit side", there is room for much future development of 
equal opportunity for all in the use of commercialized recreation-- 
especially in summer swimming facilities. And also, it is to be hoped 
that the day is not far off when there will be full participation of all 
without discrimination in industry-supported recreation and in the few 
remaining comnunity-supported agencies which have limitations and re- 
strictions. 
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Public Accommodations 


The committee on Public Accommodations conducted a thorough study of 
services to Negroes by restaurants, hotels, taxicabs and cemetery management 
in Akron. The record, generally, is not one to be proud of. There is a 
great deal of discrimination in hotels and cemeteries, quite a bit of dise 
crimination in restaurants, none in taxicabSe 


Following these pages are tabular summaries which are useful in comparing 
the attitudes of the various managements in the places studiede 


Probably the most extensive study was made of various kinds of res@ 
taurants--everything from school "snack" spots to downtown fashionable 
restaurants. (See page 20-21 for copy of the restaurent questionnaire usede 
The questionnaire describes the technique used to assure accurate reporting.) 


Restaurantse=-Near Hich Schools 


An Akron high school student who happens to be a Negro can usually find 
an afternoon coke or noon lurch at one of the réstaurants eround school. Around 
East High, two of the three restaurants visited by the survey team gave satis- 
factory and courteous service. Around Akron University and Central High School, 
the four eating places visited gave excellent and friendly service to all 
customers. Near West High, two of the six eating places surveyed “up the prices" 
to discourage Negro patronagee Around South liigh only one out of four eating 
places pointedly disvlays a “Prices subject to Change" sign so that such a 
price hilze could be "justified." There are instances on record where white 
students have “pressured” snack restaurants to give their Negro friends good 
servicee White teachers have, likewise, fought for equal service for their 
Negro colleagues. 


Restaurants-=Near Factories . 


The father of the Negro student who works at the rubber plants must care~- 
fully choose a restaurant if he is going to eat near the plant. The eating 
places in the neighborhood of the factories scemed to be almost consistently 
antagonistic toward serving Negroes, in several cases not even seating them. 
Six out of nine restaurants were definitely antagonistic. In one place food 
to the Negroes was served in bags only. Other customers seemed to be non= 
commital about the service given Negroes, excent one patron who remarked, with~ 
out antagonism, “I didn't know they served Negroes here,” and another who 
said, “Something ought to be done to stop that kind of treatment by the res- 
taurants ." 


Restaurants--Dormt own 
Restaurant service to customers in the downtown area varied from extreme 
cordiality to the actual refusal to serve Negroes. It would almost seem that 


the so-called higher class restaurants were more generally courteous to all than 
the smaller establishments. Management seemed to be more antagonistic than 
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restaurants--downtown (con't) 


than waitresses and cashiers and they, more than other patronse We may cite one 
case where the manager said when Negroes protested to a forty-five minute wait, 
"I wish you would not come here againe You just make trouble for me." The 
waitress seemed to want to be friendly, while two patrons who were seated ahead 
of the Negroes came over to the latter and said they had no part in what was 
going on and did not approve of such methods. Equal treatment (as far as service 
and attitude of management) was obtained in eleven of the seventeen restaurants 
and drive-ins studied. Six restaurants discriminated in one way or another. 


Taxicabs 


As for the cab service in the Rubber City, the two companies give equal 
service to all Akronites. One company hires Negro drivers who serve all parts 
of the community and pick up fares at any company station. However, the Negro 
driver can park only at the Howard Street Station (an area almost exclusively 
Negro) but can pick up customers at any station. Sometimes if it is not 
raining, a Negro cab driver remarked, a prospective client may say that he or 
she will wait for another cab. The same driver remarked that at first they 
were limited to Negro customers, but this practice has now been eliminatede 
Formerly, the type of equipment in the cabs driven by Negroes was inferior, 
but that is no longer the casee The other company hires no Negroes but does 
give equal service to Negro patronse 


Hotels 


All Akron hotels, but one, discourage Negro patronage. Many of the hotels 
refer Negroes to the two small hotels in town operated by Negroese One hotel 
will accommodate Negro groups but it will not take individuals. Another hotel 
takes Negroes only when they are referred by the Negro-operated hotel when it 
is full. The one hotel manager who is complying with the state law, which for-~ 
bids discrimination in public accommodations, says he has had “very little 
trouble." But most of the others claim they are worried about objections from 
other guestse Almost without exception, it is impossible for a Negro to get 
a hotel room without a reservation. This practice is not as strictly observed 
with white patronse 


Community Agencies 


Many of the agencies supported by the entire Community through the United Fund 
do not serve members of the community equally. The YWCA is practically the 
only organization which has a full and complete democratic policy and practice. 
In the YMCA the interviewers seemed to think that the employees and secretaries 
were limited by a rather conservative Board of Directors. Negroes are not 
allowed full participation in the activities and program of this agencye 


Orientals and Jews, but not Negroes, will find their needs met whether the 
person be an unwed mother, a young girl needing guidance and help, a man or 
wean needing a bowl of soup and a place to sleep, or someone troubled with a 
driving thirst for liquor. In stating their policy relative to lodging Negroes 


community agencies (con't) 


several of those interviewed stated that Negroes could stay at the Aron 
Community Service Center or the Negro YMCA, not knowing apparently that the 
&kron Community Service Center has no housing facilities and the Negro YMCA 
does not exist at the present time. 


Cemeteries 


Strange as it may seem, discrimination as to where one shall lie for the 
eternal sleep seems greater than for a night's lodging. There is this dif- 
ference, in the former case opposition is from management entirely, the fellow 
customers not being particular as to fellow clients and neighborse Another 
strange fact seems to be that while there is more association among the living 
of the various races within recent years, there seems to be less among the 
deade Two of the seven cemeteries in Akron refuse the burial of Negroes. In 
the other cases, there is not actually a Negro section, as a "white charity 
person may be buried in the Negro section to offset the fact that the section 
contains only Negroese" One undertaker said that he practically had to call a 
“council of war" to get a "privileged" place. Most cemetery managements claim 
that they do not discriminate, but the facts show different. 


At present this seems to be the story of public accommodations for the 
people in the Akron area, be they living or dead, hungry or fed, child or 
adult, rich or poor, sheltered or in need of shelter, good or in need of 
goodness. 
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Observation Sheet for Restaurant Survey Team 


(Wherever possible, the restaurant survey will be made with a team of four-= 
two negroes and two white persons. The two negroes will enter first and the 
two whites will follow as a separate unite Both pairs, particularly the white 
pair, who will be in a better position to get a general overall picture of 
what's happening, should make mental note of the items listed in this observa= 
tion sheete The sheet should be filled out by both groups as soon as they 
leave the restaurant.) 


le What was the general attitude of management or employees on entering 
restaurant? 


antagonistic 


same as toward other customers 


(Other comments) 


2. Were any significant remarks (friendly or unfriendly) made by management 
or employees? (Describe the remarks made and by whom they were made; 
also whether the remarks could be interpreted as friendly or antagonistic) 


3 Was there any discrimination in order of seating? 


yes no no waiting line 


4. Was there any discrimination in place of seating? 


seated in undesirable spot; if so, specify: 


no discrimination 


unable to determine 
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Se What was the general attitude of patrons? 
antagonistic 


same as toward other customers 


(Other comments) 


6, Were any significant remarks (friendly or unfriendly) made by patrons 
that were overheard? Describe in detail: 


7e Was service of same caliber given to other patrons? 


unable to determine 


(Note any special observations as to type of service, 
attitude of waitress or waitere) 


Restaurant 


#2 


#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 


Attitude of 
management 
and/or em- 
ployees upon 
entering. 


Completely 
ignored 


Little or 
no concern 


Antagonistic 
manager-- 
waitress more 
friendly than 
necessary 


Antagon- 
istic 


Same as to- 
wards others 
Brusque-= 
waitress 
seemed court- 
eous 


Same as to- 
ward others 
Friendly 


Any signif- 
icant remarks 
by management 


or employees. 


No remarks 
No service 


Cashier 
snatched bill 
from payee-- 
curtly handed 
change with- 
out a word 


None noticed 


RESTAURANTS (Downtown) 


Any discrim- 

ination in 

order of 

seating. 

No waiting 
line 


No 


No 


No 


No--no 
waiting 
line 


No 


Any discrim- 
ination in 
place of 
seating. 
Unable to 
determine 


Unable to 
determine 


No 


Unable to 
determine 


No 


No 


Attitude 
of patrons. 


Same as to- 
ward other 
customers 


Antagon- 
istic 


Frank 
curiosity 


Antagon- 
istic 


Same as to 

others, but 
watched the 
proceedings 


Same as to 
others. Very 
cordial 


Signifi- 
cant re- 
marks by 
patrons. 


No 


l man 
See sur- 
vey sheet 


No 


Whispers-- 
unable to 
make out 
words 


No 


Appeared 
unnoticed 


Was. service 
of same 
caliber as 
that given 
to others. 


No=-See 
Column 1 


No--others 
served water 


Yes 


No--refused 
plea for 


water 


Yes 


Yes-- 
surpassed 
most 


Restaurant 


a 


#9 
#10 


#11 


12 


#13 


414 


Attitude of 
management 
and/or em- 
ployees upon 
entering. 


Same as to= 
wards others 


Treated as 
others 


Antagonistic 
Waitress 
wanted to be 
friendly but 
was working 
under manage- 
ment's orders 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to 
others--very 
friendly 


Any signif- 
icent remarks 
by management 


or employees. 


OK--complete 
acceptance 


Any discrim- 
ination in 
order of 


seating. 


No 


RESTAURANTS (Downtown) 


Any discrim- 
ination in 
place of 


seating. 


Unable to 
determine 


C.OMPLETE ACCEPTANCE 


ACCEPTANCE ALL THE WAY 


None 


Manager after 


letting patron 


wait 45 min., 


“Wish you would 
not come--you 


just make 


No 


Yes 


trouble for me." 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Unable to 
determine 


Unable to 
determine 


No 


No 


Was service 


Signifi- of same 
cant re- caliber as 
Attitude of marks by that given 
patrons. patrons. to others. 
Same as to- No Yes 
wards others 
Same as to No Yes 
others 


Two seated No 
ahead of 
Negroes 

came over 

and expressed 
disapproval 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to Yes 
others-= 
seemed to 
feel we were 
from out of 
town 

Same as to Yes 
others 

Yes 


Same as to 


others 
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Restaurant 


TiS 


Attitude of 
management 
and/or em- 
ployees upon 


entering. 


Same as to 
others 


Any signif- 
icant remarks 
by management 


or employees. 


No 


RESTAURANTS (Downtown ) 


Any discrim- 
ination in 
order of 


seating. 


No 


Any discrim- 
ination in 
place of 
seating. 


No 


Attitude 


of patrons. 


Slightly 
inquisitive 


Signifi- 
cant re= 
marks by 
patrons. 


Was service 
of same 
caliber as 
that given 
to others. 


Yes 
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Restaurant 


#1 


#2 


#3. 


#8 


Attitude of 
management 
and/or em- 
ployees upon 


RESTAURANTS (Factories) 


Any signif- 
icant remarks 
by management 


entering. or employees. 
Antagonistic 
Antagonistic 


Same as towards 
other patrons 


Antagonistic 
Definite nega- 
tive attitude 
on part of 


waitress 


Antagonistic 


Any discrin- 
ination in 
order of 
seating. 


No waiting 
line 


No waiting 
line 


No waiting 
line 


No waiting 
line 


No seating 
at all 


Any discrin- 
ination in 
place of 


seating. 


Unable to 
determine 


Unable to 
determine 


Unable to 
determine 


Unable to 
determine 


Attitude 
of patrons. 


Signifi- 
cant re-= 
marks by 
patrons. 


Was service 


ef same 
ealiber as 
that given 


to others. 


ee me rey 


"Didn't know 
they served 
Negroes here" 
Not antag- 
onistic 


Same as to- 
ward others 


Same as to- 
wards others 


Same as to- 
ward other 
customers 


"Didn't 
know 
Negroes 
served 
here." 
Not anta-~ 
gonistic 
in manner 


One remark, 
"Something 
should be 
done to 
stop that 
kind of 
treatment 


No 


No--long wait 
for service 


by restaur- 


ants. " 


Yes 


No 


No--To 
Negroes in 
bags only 
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Restaurant 


#6 


r? 


#8 


#9 


Attitude of 
management 
and/or em- 


RESTAURANTS (Factories) 


Any signif- 
icant remarks 


by management 


or employees. 


ployees upon 
entering. 


Same as toe 
ward other 
customers 


Same as to- 
ward other 
customers 


Antagonistic 
Refuse to 
serve Negroes 
Let them sit 
until dis- 
couragede 


Very antag- 
onistic 


Any discrin- 
ination in 
order of 


Seatinge 


No 


No 


No waiting 


line 


No waiting 
line 


Any discrim- 
ination in 
place of 


seating. 


No 


No 


Unable to 


determine 


Unable to 
determine 


Attitude of 
patrons. 


Same as to- 
ward other 
customers 


Same as toe 
ward other 
customers 


Same as to- 
ward other 
customers 


Same as to- 
ward other 
customers 


Was service 


Signifi- of same 
cant ree caliber as 
marks by that given 
patrons. to others. 
None Yes 


Yes 


One remark, No service 
"These 

people here 

before me." 

Comment ig- 

nored by 

help 


No service 
received 
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Restaurant 


#1 


2 


#10 


#11 


Attitude of 
management 
and/or em- 
ployees upon 
entering. 


1 negro} OK 
1 White 


RESTAURANTS (School Districts) 


Any signif- 
icant remarks 
by management 


or employees. 


Any discrim- 
ination in 
order of 


seating. 


No waiting 


Any discrin- 
ination in 
place of 
seating. 


No 


Attitude 


of patrons. 


Same as to 
others 


NOT TESTED BUT MANAGEMENT STATED NEGRO PATRONAGE DISCOURAGED 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to 
others 


NOT CHECKED SINCE STUDENT PATRONAGE DISCOURAGED FCR DISCIPLINARY REASONS. 


No waiting 
line 


No--no 
waiting 


HOWEVER PAST DISCRIMINATION REPORTED. 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to 
others 


Same as’ to 
others 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to 
others 


No waiting 
line 


No waiting 
line 


No waiting 
line 


No waiting 
line 


No waiting 
line 


No waiting 
line 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to 
others 


Same as 
to others 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to 
others 


Signifi- 
cant re- 
marks by 


patrons. 


Was service 
of same 

caliber as 
that given 


to others. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Restaurant 


#12 


#13 


#14 


#45 


#16 


#17 


#18 


Attitude of 
management 
and/or em= 
ployees upon 


entering. 


Antagonistic 


Antagonistic 


Antagonistic 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to 
others--run 
by a student 


Same as to 
other s=-see 
survey sheet 


Same as to 
others 


RESTAURANTS (School Districts) 


Any signif- 
icant remarks 
by management 


or employees. 


Very courteous 


to all 


Very friendly 


Friendly 


Any discrim- 
ination in 
order of 
seating. 


No waiting 
line 


No waiting 


line 


No waiting 
line 


No 


Yes 


Any discrim- 
ination in 
place of 
seating. 


Unable to 
determine 


Unable to 


determine 


Unable to 


determine 


No waiting 


No 


No 


No 


Signifi- 
cant re- 
Attitude marks by 
of patrons. patrons. 
Not re- 
ported 
Not re- 
ported 
Same as to 
others 
Same as to 
others--see 
survey sheet 
Same as to No 


others 


Was service 
of same 
caliber as 
that given 


to others. 


Unable to 
determine 


No--will 
serve but 
ups prices 
No--will 
serve but 
ups prices 
Yes--=- 


recommend 
follow-up 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
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Drive-In 


#1 


#2 


Attitude of 
management 
and / or em= 
ployees upon 


entering. 


Same as to 
others 


Same as to 
others 


Any signif- 
icant remarks 
by management 


or employees. 


None 


DRIVE-INS 


Any discrim- 
ination in 
order of 


seating. 


In own car 


No 


Any discrim- 
ination in 
phace of 


seating. 


No 


No 


Attitude 
of patrons. 


Signifi- 
cant re-~ 
marks by 
patrons. 


Was service 
of same 
caliber as 
that given 
to others. 


EE NS NR 


OK 


Same as 
to others 


None 


None 


No--service 
good but orders 
are to serve 
Negroes in 
paper cups. 


Yes 


oe OH ws 


Name 


441 


4:2 


#3 


HA 


#5 


Policy re- 
garding 
admission 
of minority 
groups 


Generally in- 
dividuals not 
admitted-=- 
groups are 


Do admit on 
occasions 


Groups and 
individuals 


Never catered 
to Negroes 


Exclude 
Negroes 


No dis-= 
crimination 
State law 
forbids 


Are minor- 
ity grcup 
members 


admitted 


Rarely 


Yes 


Yes 


No negroes 


No, policy 
of company 
to exclude 
Negroes 


Yes 


HOTELS 


Must they 
make res-= 


ervations 


Yes 


Usually 


Yes 


Yes, but 
not absolute- 
ly required 


Are other 
patrons 
admitted 
without res= 
ervations 


Not often-- 
hotel usually 
crowded 


No 
No 
Yes--if rooms 


available 


Yes 


Yes 


Are minor- 
ity groups 
permitted 
to use all 
facilities 


Group usually 
given room 
with public 
bath 


Yes 


Yes 


Is it nec- 
essary that 
minority 
group pat- 
ron be 
accompanied 
by majority 


group patron 


Not given open 
free admittance 


No 


No 


No 


Do other 
patrons ob- 
ject to 
serving of 
minority 
group 


Yes 


No--colored 
patrons sent 
to Negro hotel 


Yes 


Never had Ne- 
groes in rooms. 
With groups, 
banquets--OK 


No Negroes 
ever admitted 


Not much 
trouble 


i 
i.e) 
(sa) 

t 


Name 


#7 


NOTE: 


Policy re- 
garding 
admission 
of minority 
groups 


Takes when 
Negro hotel 
is filled 


These answers were given in personal interviews with hotel management. 
facts show a worse pattern of discrimination than is admitted here by the hotels. 


Are minor- 
ity group 
members 


admitted 


Rarely 


Must they 
make res- 


ervations 


Not nec- 
essary 


‘ 


HOTELS 


Are other 
patrons 
admitted 
without res- 


ervations 


Yes 


Are minor- 
ity groups 
permitted 
to use all 


facilities 


No 


discussions with Negroes who have had dealings with some of these hotels. 


Is it nec- 
essary that 
minority 
group pat- 
ron be 
accompanied 
by majority 


group patron 


No 


Do cther 
patrons ob- 
ject to 
serving of 
minority 
group 


Some do 


The Committee feels that the actual 
This feeling is based on 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Akron is a one industry town, or as the Chamber of Commerce prefers to 
describe it, "the rubber capital of the world." Rubber employs 40% of Akronts 
work force; 36% is employed by the four largest rubber companies, the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Coe, the Firestone Tire & Rubber coe, the Be Fe Goodrich Coe, and 
the General Tire & Rubber co. 


What are the racial employment policies in rubber? Does the industry 
offer the Negroes, who are Akron's largest racial minority, a chance to work? 
What jobs do Negroes perform in the industry? Is there a trend toward widening 
the range and raising the ceiling of Negro employment? 


THE BIG FOUR IN RUBBER 


Rubber does employ Negroese About 4,000 or 1/3 of the 12,000 Negroes in 
Akron*s work force are employed in the rubber industry. Practically all are em- 
ployed by the four largest companies where their ratio in the company work force 
ranges from 5% to 10%. 


When we look at the types of work Negroes perform, we find a basic pattern. 
Most Negroes are unskilled workers, laborers or janitors. Half or more of the 
janitors in the four major rubber firms are Negroes, They are also concentrated 
in hot and heavy jobs in the mill rooms. No Negroes in the industry, other than 
janitor-supervisors have ever become a part of management. Of the more than 
10,000 regular white collar workers employed by the big four rubber companies, 
not one is a Negro. 


Why this pattern? First, it reflects hiring policy. Negroes are not hired 
for white collar jobs. Negroes are generally not hired in certain departments 
such as maintainance or the tire division where they can work towards more des-= 
irable and better paying jobs. 


In recent years there has been some opportunity for Negroes to work at 
so=called “white jobs" and if this trend increases, the pattern of Negro employ- 
ment in the rubber industry will change considerably. 


For example, two Akron firms have had Negroes upgraded to tire-building 
jobs in the last two years. There are now approximately a dozen tire-builders 
in the rubber industry in Akron. Several years ago there were none. However, 
there are approximately 2,000 tire-builders in the city, so there is obviously 
room for improvement. 


Another job which is rated high in prestige and pay is the calendar op-~ 
erator. This has been traditionally a “white” job. One plant now has several 
Negroes working on calendars and all indications point to more opportunities 
for Negroes on these jobs in many of the other plants. 


Of the many hundreds of skilled maintenance workers in the rubber factories, 
only two are Negroes. These have been hired recently by one of the smaller 


companies. 


What are the factors behind this trend toward the improvement of job 


opportunities for Negroes? Hiring policy has not changed (except in isolated cases) 


since Negroes were first hired as production workers during World War II. Negroes 
have not recently been hired on “white” jobs. Plant-wide seniority seems to be 
the key to the change for all of the firms where noticeable upgrading of Negro 
workers has taken place have a system of plant-wide seniority written into their 
union agreements with the United Rubber Workers. 


Plant-wide seniority has allowed Negroes to bid for jobs outside the divisions 
and departments where they have been concentrated and containede In two major 
firms without plant-wide seniority, Negroes have not departed from their tra- 
ditional jobse The integration of Negroes on new jobs does not work without 
management and union firmness in dealing with opposition among white workers who 
may resist the change. Union initiative seems to have been an important factor 
not only in establishing the plant-wide seniority system, but in the processing of 
grievances resulting from race discrimination,that have cropped up as Negroes have 
tried to expand their job opportunities. The rising pressure of the Negro group 
in the plants, on a sometimes complacent union leadership and a resisting company 
management, has helped the gradual movement of Negroes to better jobse 


Since movement into office employment and management are outside union juris- 
diction, we must expect that the main drive for integration here will have to come 
from management. There is some evidence that such changes will soon take placee 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 


The transportation equipment industry in Akron is represented by a large 
rubber subsidiary and several smaller independent firms. They manufacture aircraft 
equipmente Rapid growth during World War II, rmid retrenchment at the end of 
the war and steady growth during the past three years describes the recent em 
ployment history of this industry, which presently employs about 10,000 workerse 


Does the industry offer job opportunities to Negroes? Negroes represent less 
than 2% of employed workerse 


What kinds of work do they perform? Most are in janitor service or other 
unskilled jobse The few outside these classifications work as semiskilled and 
skilled assembly operators, and sheet metal workerse A few work as painters, 
None are found working as machinists, as tool and die makers or in production 
controle None are employed as office workers or in managerial positions. 


What is the trend of Negro employment? At this writing the largest of the 
plants in which the United Automobile Workers has bargaining rights, is on strike. 
Should the strike be settled with an agreement on a plant-wide system of seniority 
and job posting for promotion bidding, there will have been established a 
condition for the integration of Negroes which has brought some promising results 
in the rubber industry. The fluctuations in total employment in the industry 
will also affect Negro employment. Continued high employment will probably 
bring up the ratio of Negro workerse 


TRUCKING, TRANSPORTATION, AND UTILITIES 
Trucking, transportation and utilities employ about 8,000 Akron workers; less 


than 2% are Negroese The nine major trucking firms with a work force of 1,400 
employ only one Negro. The railroads and an intercity bus company employ some as 
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porters and baggage handlers. The railroads also employ them as track laborerse 
None are employed by the local transportetion company. Less than six work for 
the gas and electric utilities as car washers and laborers. 


Only in the telephone utility do we find a deliberate policy of hiring and up- 
grading Negro workers. There, Negro men work in unskilled service jobs, and as 
semiskilled wire men. In the spring of 1949, four Negro girls were hired, trained 
and employed as telephone operators for the first time. Since then two or more 
have been added each year. Some, initially employed as operators, have moved up 
to work as clerks and stenographerse 


With the exception of the telephone company, Negro employment in trucking, 
transportation, and utilities is sparse and narrowly restricted.s Why? In all 
instances it is the result of management policy. In some instances it is manage- 
ment policy strongly reinforced by the attitudes of white workers and their unions. 
This is true of the railroads which probably have the firmest set of traditions 
about “white jobs" and “Negro jobs". It is true in intercity bus transportation 
which has adopted the railroad pattern of employment. And it is true in Akron 
of the local transit system. 


On the other hand, employee and union reinforcement of discriminatory prac- 
tices is not so readily seen in the gas and electric utilities and trucking. Here 
we may more reasonably expect to see duplicated the progress already evident in 
the telephone utility. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


The construction industry in Akron employs from 5,000 to 7,000 workerse More 
than 10% are Negroes. Most of them are employed as building laborers by the larger 
general contractors. The small number who are skilled are found in the plastering, 
cement finishing, painting and paperhanging and bricklaying trades. There are a 
few carpenters and one licensed electrical contractor. No Negroes work as skilled 
journeymen in the plumbing, steam fitting, sheet metal, and electrical trades. 

The Committee feels that the complete absence of Negroes in these trades is due 
to persistence both by the union and the management. 


Why aren't more Negroes employed in the skilled trades? It is difficult for 
them to enter apprenticeship training. First they must get a job where the closed 
shop tradition still gives the union a voice in who shall be hired. They must 
then be approved by the joint apprenticeship committee where the union again has 
@ voices Moreover, each of the trades has had long waiting lists for apprentice 
training since World War II. Preference is given to sons and friends of journey- 
men members recommended by the union business agent to the contractor for the next 
openings Approval by the joint apprenticeship committee of basic requirements 
follows as a routine procedure. This pattern puts the young Negro who wants to be 
an apprentice in the position of trying to enter what journeymen tradesmen regard 
as their own social fraternity. 


It should be pointed out that these conditions affect not only Negroes, but 
white workers who would like to break into this field but find themselves outside 
this so-called social fraternity. 


The small number of Negroes on skilled jobs in the construction industry in- 


volves more than common racial discriminations. It is a complex problem, and if 
a solution is to be found, much thought and study must be given to ite 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Over one third of Akron's workers who are not employed in manufacturing work 
in retail tradee Less than 3% of retail trade employees are Negroese Most of 
them work as porters, window washers, maids, freight handlers, and stock clerkse 


There is a trend to employ more Negroes in retail selling apparent during the 
last five yearse It started with the employment of salesclerks and checkers in 
groceries in Negro neighborhoods and spread with the employment of checkers in four 
grocery chain storese Downtown stores began to employ Negro women as window 
trimmerse Then in the spring of 1951, the three major department stores employed 
five Negro sales clerks for the first time. Since then two smaller department 
stores have each employed one Negro sales clerk and a women's dress shop has eme 
ployed a Negro woman as display managere 


Most recently a chain variety store has employed three Negro sales clerks. One 
of the Negro men employed as checker in a chain grocery two years ago has been ad-~ 
vanced to assistant managere A cooperative shopping center opened this year and 
has employed a Negro woman as secretary and has also hired several checkers and 
stock clerks. 


What lies behind this trend? Organized labor in retail trade has been neither 
@ positive nor negative factor in the changee It is management's decision. How- 
ever, there is little doubt that this decision of retail management to upgrade 
Negro workers is partly motivated by the desire to keep and increase Negro cus-= 
tomerse Another important factor is the presistence of a hard working committee 
of citizens sparked by the Urban League who met many many times with management 
of department stores to convince them to broaden their hiring policies. 


While these recent gains in the retail field are encouraging, they are only a 
tiny beginnings For example, there are 4,000 employees in the seven largest Akron 
department stores, and only five or six of these are Negroes who have jobs other 
than janitors, stock clerks, or similar jobse 


‘ If the stores do not continue to offer Negroes equal job opportunities on the 
basis of qualifications and ability, then it will be assumed by many that the hand- 
ful of Negro clerks were hired as window dressing to obtain Negro patronage and 

to quiet a stubborn and insistent citizens committee trying to expand employment 
opportunities for Negroes in the retail field. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 
There are more than 1,250 workers employed in the fields of banking, finance, 
insurance, and real estate. Only 17 of these employees are Negroes, all holding 
such jobs as porters, janitors, etce 
These particular fields traditionally offer the strongest resistance to em- 
ployment of Negroes in capacities other than janitorial worke This is true even 
in states which have Fair Employment Fractices laws. 


SERVICE TRADES 


The Service Industry includes hotels, laundries, dry cleaners, auto repair, 
garages, amusements, and hospitals. While it employs only 5% of Akron's workers, 
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14% of Akron's Negro workers find employment in this industry. Most of them are 

in unskilled or semiskilled worke The tradition of Negro jobs is fairly strong in 
the service industry. Only in the hospitals do we find Negro employees represented 
in the full span of occupations from professional to unskilled. Let us glance at 
several areas of the service industry. 


About 30% of all hotel workers are Negroes. They work as bellmen, waiters, 
maids, elevator operators, cooks, and kitchen workers, 


Negroes constitute 35% of the workers in Akron's laundries and dry cleaning 
establishments. A survey of eight large laundries and dry cleaners reveals Negroes 
employed in semiskilled work as dry cleaners, wool pressers and shirt machine op= 
erators and in unskilled work as shakers, folders, markers and searchers, fireman, 
janitors, and washers. Negroes are not employed as managers, clerical workers, 
driver salesmen, nor sewing machine operatorse 


Most of the Negroes who constitute 10% of the workers in auto repair shops 
and garages work as wash rack attendants, cleaners, and mechanics' helperse A few 
are skilled mechanics. Three or four own and operate service stations where 
mechanical work is donee 


About 35% of workers in amusements and recreation are Negroes. They work as 
porters, maids, janitors, waiters, busboys, and pinboys. On a professional and 
skilled level a few find employment as musicians, entertainerse There is one 
motion picture projectionist and one sound service expert. 


Seven hospitals employ 185 Negro workers who constitute 6% of all hospital 
employeese One hundred and twenty-three of the 185 Negro workers are employed in 
one hospital, where four are graduate nurses, two are laboratory maids, two are 
pharmacy aides, one is an orderly, six are nurses aides, eight are maintenance 
porters, 39 work in the kitchen, and 61 are employed in housekeeping. Of the 
three larger hospitals, Negro nurses are employed in twoe One has Negro nurse 
trainees. One, which has no Negro nurses or nurse trainees, now employs a Negro 
interne. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


Negroes are 7% of the 4,000 government employees in Akron. Where do they 
work? . 


A survey of seven city departments discloses 116 Negro workers employed in 
three of them, the Division of Sewerage, the Police Department, and the Sanitation 
Department. No other city department employs any Negro workers. The Negroes em- 
ployed in the Division of Sewerage work as plant attendants, maintenance men, and 
laborerse There are nine Negro patrolmen in the Police Department. All the 
Negroes employed in the Sanitation Department are garbage truck drivers and gar- 
bage collectors. They constitute 75% of garbage collection employees. 


Of 657 employees in 10 county offices 18 are Negroes. Three are clerks, two 
are secretaries. The Sheriff's office employs three, one as finger print classe 
ifier, one as an officer, and.one as janitor. The Children's Home employs three 
Negro case workers and seven Negro orderliese 


Fourteen of the twenty-three Negroes employed in fourteen state offices are 
at the Ohio State Employment Center. Others are employed by the Department of 
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Health, the Department of Public Works, the Division of Aid for the Aged, the 
Highway liaintenance Department, and the Liquor Department. Negroes in state 
offices include 11 clerks &stenographers, five interviewers, one supervisor, 
two statisticians, one labor foreman, one auto mechanic, one inspector, and one 
laborer. 


The bulk of federal employees in Akron are postal employees of which 5% are 
Negroes. They work as mail handlers, mail clerks, and carrierse 


Federal and state offices offer the best job opportunities to Negro workers. 
However, nearly half of all Negro government workers are employed by the city 
in the Sanitation Department. 


SUMMARY 


The committee's study on employment reveals that opportunities for Negroes in 
many industries and trades is severely limited. In many places they are completely 
excluded except for menial jobse 


Largest source of jobs for Negroes are in the rubber factories, where in the 
past Negroes have been relegated to the low=pay, low=prestige jobse However, the 
outlook here is quite encouraging. In the past several years Negroes have begun 
to move up to more desireable jobs and this trend will probably continue and exe 
pand, if all those interested in this problem do not slacken their effortse How- 
ever, Negroes are excluded completely from white collar jobs in the rubber industry. 


There are practically no opportunities for Negroes in the important trucking 
industry and in public transportation and utilities. The telephone company is a 
notable exception and is to be commended for the forthright manner in which it 
has tackled the problem of integrating Negroes into the work force in all types 
of jobse 


Some Negroes are employed in the transportation equipment industry which has 
10,000 workers, but there is much room for improvement, particularly hiring for 
white collar jobs, skilled jobs, and in general upgrading inside the plant. 


Evidence points to a general breaking down of the barriers against Negro em- 
ployment in the retail trades, and if this trend continues and spreads, it will 
be an important new outlet for the Negro work force in the community, particularly 
for Negro women workers whose job opportunities are severely restricted. 


In the construction industry, we face the all too familiar pattern of job dis- 
crimination in the skilled trades. Banking, finance, real estate, and insurance 
are closed for Negroes except for menial jobse As usual there are a large number 
of Negroes concentrated in the low-paying service trades--laundries, hotels, etc. 
There are some opportunities in public employment, on city, state, and federal jobs 
However, a majority of city departments employ no Negroes whatsoevere 


This may be a good place to point out that in 1950 the city enacted a tooth- 
less resolution which timidly suggested that firms doing business with the city 
should not discriminate in employment. The committee's report on employment ree 
veals that this resolution has not only been ineffective in eliminating dis- 
crimination in firms dealing with the city, but it has not had any effect in many 
of the departments operated by the city itself. 


The resolution seems to have been forgotten by the city fathers and everyone 
else concerned from the day it was first passed, down to the present time. 
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HOUSING 


"The house generally determines the family's place in the community. A seg= 
regated house leads to discrimination in schools, churches, employment, and 
recreatione"™ 


--from In These Cities (A Public Affairs Pamphlet, 


This report contains three major sections--one on rental housing, a second 
on houses for sale, and a third on public housing. 


The results of the three reports can be summarized briefly as follows: 
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Housing is the number one social problem in America today and coupled 
with our traditional practices of segregation constitutes one of the 
greatest areas of race tensione 


Census information indicates 4 phenomenal increase in the Negro popu- 
lation of Northern and Western cities and in Akron shows an increase of 
nearly 100% since 1940. Rental properties available to Negroes have in~ 
creased only a fraction of 100% during this period. 


The Negro population is to be found in almost every major area of Akron 
except in the more exclusive arease Successful efforts have kept Negroes 
from moving into Firestone Fark, Fairlawn, South Hawkins Street, Westgate 
Homes, and in any section of Cuyahoga Fallse 


The Office of Rent Stabilization has administered its policies without 
discrimination or prejudice. Its creation has served to prevent extreme 
exploitation of Negro families seeking rental propertiese 


Information available prior to rent control would indicate a higher 
rental charge to Negroes because of the great scarcity of rental property 
available to Negro citizens that has existed ever since the early 20's. 


The banks and the real estate operators form an effective combination to 
prevent Negroes from buying homes in certain sections of the city. How- 
ever, the pressure to get decent housing is powerful and some movement 
into “white"™ areas is noticeable. No unfavorable incidents have developed 
as this movement takes places 


The Metropolitan Housing Authority, which administers public housing in 


Akron, maintains a policy of segregation and encourages a pattern of 
Jim Crowism in its housing projects. 


RENTAL HOUSING 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This report is not based on information obtained in a house to house survey, 
but is taken from the accumulation of data compiled in the office of the Akron 
Community Service Center. Iuch of the information was obtained by the staff of 
this agency in actually trying to correct some of the problems of housing affecting 
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rental housing (con't) 


local citizense Some of the information was taken from census reports, reports of 
the Metropolitan Housing Authority, books, and pamphlets written about the housing 
problem in general. 


II. CENSUS INFORMATION ON RENTAL HOUSING 


According to the 1950 census report: 
In Akron the population in 1950 


Total 274,605 

Negro 23,878 
In Summit County 

Total 410,032 

Negro 26,529 


In 1940 Akronts Negro population was 12,015. This an increase of nearly 


100%» 


During this ten year span less than 85 new homes have been built and 
occupied by Negroese 


In 1940 it was very difficult for Negroes to find rental property and as 

the population increased in the 40's less and less chance of locating rental 
property was offered to Negroes or any citizens. During that 10 year span 
nearly 3,000 homes were purchased by Negroes. 


All of the 1950 census information relating to income levels, rental rates, 
conditions of the homes occupied, etc., have not yet been released with 
a racial breakdown and hence this report cannot include that information. 


It has been noted in Akron, however, that the Negro citizens have found 
housing available in almost every major section of Akron ieee, in Hast 
Akron (Census Tract B=3); North Akron (Census Tracts G-4 & A-1); Central 
Akron (Census Tract A=-3)3; South West Akron (Census Tracts F-8, F-7, and 
A-8); South Akron (Census Tracts A-6 and D-3). However, Negroes have not 
been given an opportunity to rent property in Firestone Fark, Fairlawn, 
South Hawkins Street, Westgate Homes, and in any section of Cuyahoga Falls. 


For the past 10 or 12 years the trend of Negro population has been to the 
southwest in what is commonly known as the “Euclid Avenue Area.” At 
present Negro citizens are buying property west of Diagonal Road and south 
of Noble Street. 


III, REAL ESTATE OFSRATION 


(For details on real estate operations as regards sale of houses see the 
report which follows this one) : 


The general practice has been to prevent the movement of Negro families into 
a “new" area as long as possible. Once in a while a private owner would either 
sell or rent a house to a Negro family and thus begin the movement into the 
area which would eventually lead to a sizeable number of Negroes obtaining property 


real estate operation (con't) 


theree The following analysis describes this process quite accurately and could 
easily fit the picture in Akrone "When the first colored families move into a 
block, instability sets in among the remaining white owners. Sales signs appear 
on more than half of the properties. For a short period after that, the white 
owners compete with one another on lower prices in their desire to vacate. During 
this period, prices either are at the old static figure or slightly under. When 
the panic ceases and most of the properties exposed for sale have been sold at 
this static figure, then gradually prices increase until the block becomes pre= 
dominantly colored and then the remaining white owners secure substantially 
higher prices than those who sold earlier.” 


eeeeREALTOR WORK FOR NEGRO HOUSING 
National Association of Real Estate Boards 
(Mime ographed ) 


The following is an accurate analysis of how Negroes maintain houses that 
are occupied in good neighborhoods. This analysis is a good description of the 
situation in Akron. 


"Rental Housing occupied by Negroes in good neighborhoods sometimes seems to 
be less well kept. In come cases but not in most. Again it's supply and demand. 
Since Negro tenants have less choice, they can't move out except to go into other 
bad housing. Some landlords take advantage of the situation doing little or no- 
thing to keep the building attractive and in good repair. This is usually offset 
by the fact that the Negro renters are so keen to live in good surroundings that 
they often go to great lengths to do themselves what the landlords have left 
undonee (Like the Tenants in the Lockfield Gardens Negro Housing project in 
Indianapolis who saved the government $10,000 by painting the dwellings them- 
selvese)" 


"Some Negroes don't keep up their homes. Ferfectly true. Some whites don't 
keep up theirse It's a matter of education and income, and has nothing to do 
with color." 


"What kind of Negroes might move into your neighborhood? If Negroes are 
going to buy or rent in your neighborhood, they will be people who earn as much 
income as you yourself--and their occupations will probably be similar to yourse 
They will have the same cultural interests as yourself, the same ambitions and 
hopes for their children, the same concern for neighborhood development in their 


pursuit of happiness." : 
wove If Your Neighbors Are Negroes" 


Published by Race Relations Department 
AMERICAN MISSION ASSOCIATION 


IV. RENT CONTROL AND RACIAL POLICIES 


The Office of Rent Stabilization in Akron has served the Negro citizen and 
landlord equitably and without discrimination. The Executive Director of the 
Akron Community Service Center serves as a member of the Rent Advisory Board. 
When cases come before the Board it is not known whether the tenant or landlord 
is colored or white or of any particular nationality group or religion. Ceilings 
on rents have greatly helped the Negro citizen because it has prevented extreme 
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rent control and racial policies (con't) 


exploitation of the rental rates that could have been charged Negroes because of 
the great increase in population and great scarcity of rental property. Also 
since most Negro families fall in the low income group, it would have meant 
great financial strain to have maintained shelter in an inflated rental market. 


V. DIFFERENTIAL IN RENTS 


It was rather generally established before rent control that Negroes were 
overcharged for rental of properties that had been rented to white families at a 
lower price. 


The following quotation gives a graphic description of the housing problem 
faced by Negroes generally. 


“The government's Housing Experts (Housing and Home Finance Agency) talked 
to veterans and discovered that half of all Negro veterans in the North and in 
the South are living doubled up, in trailers, or rented rooms. Many more than 
half want to move out, to buy, rent, or build. But most of them can't; not be= 
cause they haven't the money, but because only about two houses out of every 
thousand vacant are for sale or rent to them!" 


eeeseramphlet--"If Your Next Neighbors Are Negroes" 


HOUSES FOR SALE 


It is not yet the policy of the local realty profession to sell houses to 
financially qualified buyers without regard to race. 


The effort to restrict minority purchases follows no one exclusive and con-= 
sistent pattern. Restrictive covenants are still used in deeds, though they have 
declined by an approximate 20% since 1948. There is general awareness, in the 
realty profession, that such covenants are not enforceable since the Ue Se 
Supreme Court ruling in 1950. Their continued use seems to be due to the practice 
of parrotting legal language from one deed to the next, rather than to a definite 
intent to pretend that they are effective as restrictions. 


The principal means of enforcing the restriction are two: the manipulation 
of credit by the financial institutions in conjunction with the realtors, and 
the mobilization of public censure against individuals who sell to minority mem=- 
bers in areas previously regarded as restricted, 


It is noteworthy that no two realtors agreed on the precise limitations of 
what they regarded as areas suitable for minority dwelling, although virtually 
all agreed that such limitations should be observed as a matter of gentlemanly 
procedure. Most believe vaguely that “they know their own districts". 


There is general awareness that the present period is one of change, and that 
the boundaries of minority occupation are in flux. The past year has witnessed the 
beginning of movement into the Copley Road area, which was previously regarded as 
stringently restricted (by uniform observance, though, not by covenantj of 20 deeds 
in this area, recently filed, none examined had covenants). 


muy ge 


houses for sale (con't) 


There is general public awareness that the area immediately north of Diagonal 
Road is increasingly in process of minority purchase. There is a wide measure of 
tension reflected in a general inclination to sell. (It might be noted that the 
inclination has not proceeded to the point of general willingness to sell on terms 
other than profitable.) 


The community reaction has been mildly hostile, but non-violent. There are 
no indications of intent or present probability of violent reaction. It would 
appear that such reaction would be adequately met by the civic authorities, if 
it were to develop. 


The realty firms are aware of the trend. Most view their present course as 
fighting a rear=-guard battle against inevitable advances. Several express the 
view that there will shortly be only one “fully restricted" area left in the 
City, this being the area from Delia Avenue north to the Cuyahoga Rivere 


On the debit side of the ledge, it is to be noted that Negroes find credit 
restrictions amounting to virtual exclusion when they try to purchase in areas 
other than those of present occupancye Their purchase in such cases can generally 
be effected only by private credit arrangements with the seller, or, less fre- 
quently, by cashe 


There appears to be no instances of area property values having been de- 
preciated by minority penetration. 


There is a wide-spread conviction that Negroes pay more for the same valuation 
of property for which whites would pay less. Locally, at least, the belief ap- 
pears not well founded as concerns the sale of housese This seems to be true, 
however, in the case of rentals. Reluctance to sell to Negroes expresses itself 
in difficulty of arranging finance more commonly than in price raising. 


Restriction is implicit in much advertising, though seldom directly statede 
It is frequently negatively implied through the absence of the phrase “colored or 
white". When the ad includes the words “colored or white", it means the homes 
in a colored neighborhood. Seventy-five such ads offering homes for sale to 
“colored or white" appeared in the Akron Beacon Journal during a two-week period 
in March, 1952. 


In conclusion, it can be observed that most of the community apparently in- 
tends in good faith to observe the law and to accept the changing pattern. 
(This report based upon interviews with 57 brokers, and with 30-odd families 
primerily in the changing Diagonal Road area) 


FUBLIC HOUSING 
The Akron Metropolitan Housing Authority operates ten public housing projectse 
These ten units contain 3400 families. Each of the ten projects is operated on 


a segregated basis. 


The ten projects are made up of three permanent, low-cost units for low- 
income groups, plus seven temporary projects for veterans. 


public housing (con't) 


The three permanent projects have 769 families distributed as follows: 


Edgewood Homes 274 family units, white 
Elizabeth Park 276 family units, Negro 
Norton, (Barberton) 219 family units, white 


The seven temporary housing units have no low income restriction. Veterans 
and their families who live in sub-standard housing or under crowded, difficult 
living conditions are given first choice. There are 2631 family units of this 
type rental, distributed as follows: 


Cole Avenue Homes 300 units, white 
Ardella Homes and Lodge 204 units, Negro 
East Barberton Homes 240 units, white 
Hillwood Homes 500 units, white 
Margaret Fark-Southwest Lane 252 units, white 
Mobile Dwellings 496 units, Negro and white** 
Wilbeth Arlington South East 640 units, white 


** In segregated groups 


The word segregation is not used by the Housing Authority, but all of the 
projects are occupied by either all Negro or all white tenants. (Mobile Dwellings, 
which covers several different locations, segregates Negroes and whites on each 
location.) The United States Housing Authority does allow building of public 
housing on a segregated basis and Elizabeth Park and Edgewood Homes were definitely 
so built. The local Housing Authority is left a great deal of autonomy and it 
has decided to operate on a Jim-Crow basis despite the fact that there are many 
mixed neighborhoods in Akron. 


While the three permanent low-cost projects are definitely and officially 
operated on a segregated basis, the temporary veterans housing is theoretically 
not segregated. The realities, however, do not jibe with the theorye 


Applications for all ten projects are made directly at the local project 
office, not at the central office. Each manager is in charge of the rentals of his 
areae In the many years some managers have been in charge, they claim that no 
Negro has ever applied. Evidently, it is generally known by Negroes where to 
apply and where not to apply. 


The theory under which the managers and the Housing Authority seem to operate 
is that the Negro is happier living with his own people, so why change? The claim 
is also that Negroes received better than a fair share of the public housing to 
which they are entitled. For example, 50% of the money allocated to permanent 
low-cost housing was used to build the Elizabeth Fark Homes for Negroes. Another 
fact cited is that 29% of the public housing units are occupied by Negroes even 
though they make up only 17% of low-income families living in sub-standard housing. 


The director and the executive board of the Metropolitan Housing Authority 


are apparently not acquainted with the quotation used at the beginning of this 
report on housings “The house generally determines the family's place in the 
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public housing (con't) 


communitye A segregated house leads to discrimination in schools, churches, em~ 
ployment, and recreatione* The Housing Authority is obviously not acquainted with 
the social evils resulting from the creation of ghettos for certain sections of 
the population. One wonders if it has ever considered the following questions 

Do the Negroes want more than their fair share of housing or do they want to be 
treated on the same basis as other citizens of the community? 


The committee feels that the establishment of a Jim Crow pattern in Akron's 
public housing projects is to be doubly condemned for the following reasons: 


le 
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4e 


Literally hundreds of mixed public housing units are in successful 
operation throughout the country. Experts agree that these mixed 
projects offer one of the most effective means of building under-= 
standing between the races. 


Akron's public housing projects are setting a pattern of Jim-Crow 
housing that does not now exist in many of Akron's local neighborhoods. 


Jim=-Crow public housing is definitely a step backwards in the 
struggle to win equality of treatment for all people regardless 
of race, creed, or colore 


One of the lowecost projects (Edgewood Homes for whites) was built 
in an area already mixed, and now predominantly Negro. Homes oc- 
cupied oby Negroes were demolished to make way for this all-white 
project. It would not have taken much vision or courage to operate 
a nonesefregated public housing operation in Akron. What little 
courage or vision was required was obviously lacking. 


(This report is based on a personal interview with each of the eight managers 
of the ten housing projects, plus an interview at the main office with the 
executive director of the Akron Metropolitan Housing Authority.) 
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COMMUNITY AUDIT QUESTIONNAIRE 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Number of pupils OnPOiled ss 2 + 6 e 8 8 8's 
Number of Negro teachers in the building .. 
Number of Negro pupils enrolled « « « « « « « 


Number of students attending this school from other 
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Reasons for same 


Is there any segregation in extra curricular 
Each ye uch tao one ae” an ae ae mee a ee ee Ge in a Ca a 


How many pupils of 
your Glee Club? . 
Y-Teen? 
Hi-Y? eee e ® 
Athletic groups? 
Dramatic Club? . 
Others? 
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minority groups 
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What fecilities for teaching 


teachers? 


are 
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members 
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of human relations to 
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What is the overall policy toward minority group 
teachers and students? « «ee«seeceseveveve 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


The Health and Medical Care Committee studied the health and medical field 
including treatment of minority groups by doctors, dentists, hospitals and in- 
stitutions. Professional associations like the AMA and others were also studied. 


A brief summary of the findings show that treatment of Negroes by doctors 
and dentists is very good. Only occasional cases of discrimination were found, 
The record of hospitals and institutions was not as good as that of the doctors. 
Several of the hospitals practiced segregation of patients. However, we are happy 
to report that one of the three hospitals which practiced segregation has now 
completely abolished this practice and we are hopeful that the other two will 
follow. 


Here are the details of the committee's report: 


Doctors and Dentists 


The doctors in this area seem, as a whole, to take the Hippocratic oath 
seriously--at least as far as offering their services to all peoples is concerned. 
Questionnaires were sent to eighty medical doctors and fourteen dentists (picked 
at random) and the fifty answers received indicated there was very little dis- 
crimination as to treatment, appointments, etc. Of course we have no way of 
estimating the attitudes of those not returning the questionnaires, but a cross-~ 
check with the results of the family interviews made right in the homes, (see 
page 4), corroborates the results of the questionnaires. (Reference below to 
doctors, includes dentists also. Copies of questionnaires used are on pages 46-48.) 


The number of Negro patients served by the fifty doctors who answered varied 
from zero to 50%. Five said they had none. Ten of the doctors had one percent 
or less; twenty-five had from 1 to 10%. One doctor had 15%, another 25%, while 
two said their practice was composed of 50% Negroes. Five reported very few, 
while eleven made no reply as to the proportion or didn't know. 


All of those who had few Negro patients expressed willingness to accept 
appointments from everyone. Of the five who had no Negro patients, one accepted 
appointments from everyone, and one did not make any appointments. This left 
three who discriminated in the making of appointments. Of the forty-five doctors 
having Negro patients, three reserved special hours for Negro patients. The 
others took patients according to turn and need. All the forty-five doctors per- 
mitted all their patients to use the same entrance and exit. 


Of the forty-five doctors having Negro patients, all but two had a uniform 
policy relative to financing of bills. One answered the query about granting equal 
opportunity to Negroes to finance bills with a terse, "Sometimes", while another 
said, “Credit of Negroes is, in my experience, poorer than that of non-colored 
people. For this reason 1 restrict their credit. But this is purely from a 
commercial viewpoint and not a discriminatory one." One doctor answered the 
question about granting credit this way: "Cash on the line". This doctor had no 
Negro patients. 


One doctor, with very few Negro patients, said, "My office is open to all 
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doctors and dentists (con't) 


races at all times," and added this interesting incident: “One time I was accused 
of discriminating and I followed the Negro to the waiting room where other colored 
people were waiting with white people. I told him I was refusing him for in- 
toxication, not because of his race. I told him to return sober and he would re- 
ceive the same treatment other sober people received. The other colored people 
agreed with me. Conduct, not color, is my yardstick." 


The committee feels that as a whole, the doctors have established a code of 
democratic practices where color is not the "yardstick". 


Hospitals and Insitutions 


Information was obtained from seven hospitals and institutions through 
questionnaires and personal interviews of hospital management. In three of these 
no record was kept of the number of Negroes, while in the other four the percent- 
ages varied from 5% to 9%. Once admitted, as they are in all seven instances, 
the size of the purse and the color of the skin determines what services one may 
receive. There is no discrimination on this score. However, in three of the 
seven hospitals, semi-private rooms are on a segregated basis. Instances are known 
of delays in admittance because a segregated semi-private room was not available 
immediately. (Editor's note: After this information was gathered, but before 
it was mimeographed, one of the three hospitals and institutions which practiced 
segregation changed its policy and now is 100% integrated.) In one hospital ward 
patients are segregated. 


The doctors of all races now seem to enjoy equal privileges at all hospitals. 
This was not so several years ago. They may all be received as internes and res- 
idents in those hospitals that train internes and residents. Negro doctors may 
be attending physicians with visiting and courtesy privileges in all the institu- 
tions which employ attending doctors. One hospital has seven minority racial group 
physicians on the junior staff. One has three minority group doctors on the 
junior staff and five such on the entire staff. A recent news story concerned a 
Korean doctor collaborating with two Chinese doctorsin one of the local hospitals. 
One hospital incorporated two Japanese resident doctors and student nurses during 
World War II when the feeling in America was hostile toward the Japanese. 


Other Aspects of Health and Medical Care 


The role of Negro nurses is improving steadily in the hospitals in the Akron 
area. Of the seven institutions which train student nurses, only one does not 
accept Negro students. Strangely enough, this same hospital does employ Negro 
nurses if they are already trained by some other hospital. 


All of the professional associations in the health and medical care field-- 
the doctors, dentists, and nurses--accept Negroes and other minority group members 
without discrimination. 


The Blue Cross Hospital Service accepts Negro clients on a completely equal 
basis with white clients. 
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other aspects of health and medical care (con't) 


The Public Health Department accepts Negro clients without segregation. 
The Department employs no Negro nurses. This was the reason given: "No Negro 
nurses are employed because no Negro nurse has applied for such position to date. 
If one applied, she would be employed unless most patients showed prejudice 
making it difficult for a Negro nurse to serve." 


Conclusion 
The Committee on Health and Medical Care feels that the general trend in 
this field is definitely toward increasingly democratic practices. If this trend 


continues as rapidly as it has in the past year or so, this area will soon be 
almost completely free of discrimination. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON PRACTICE OF DOCTORS AND DENTISTS 


Does your practice include Negro patients? 


Answer : Yes No 


Would you care to give the percentage? 


Do you accept appointments for all patients? 


Do you reserve a certain portion of your office hours and 
facilities for Negro patients? 


Are all patients free to use the same entrance and exit? 


Do you permit your patients to finance their bills? 


Answer : Yes No 


iL nmemenaeminnnena 


If so, is this done regardless of race? 


a a a al 


(Akron Committee for a Community Audit) 
(Health and Medical Committee) 
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Akron Committee for a Community Audit 
Health and Medical Committee 


Community Audit Sub-Committee on Hospitals and Institutions 


Name of Institution 


Date 


le 


6. 


What was the total number of patients admitted in 19517 
How many patients of minority racial groups were admitted during 19517 


What is the practice of your institution with reference to admission of 
minority racial groups? 


A. Are they admitted without restrictions? 
Be Are they admitted only to a certain proportion of beds? 
C. Are they excluded? 


Are all facilities and services available to patients of minority racial 
groups who are admitted? 


Is any segregation practiced with reference to patients of minority racial 
groups? 


Ae Are such patients admitted to private and semi-private rooms? 


Be Are such patients admitted to semi-private rooms in an integrated 


or segregated basis? 
Ce. Are such patients admitted to wards on an integrated or segregated 
basis? 


What are the practices of your institution regarding minority racial group 
doctors? 


Ae May they be internes? 

Be May they be resident physicians? 

C. Are they accorded visiting and courtesy privileges? 

De What is the total number of doctors on your active staff? 

Ee What is the total number of minority racial group doctors on your 


active staff? 
Do you accept persons of minority racial groups for nurses training? 


Do you accept registered nurses of minority racial groups who have already 
received their training? 
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Medical Committee 
Hospitals and Institutions 
Page Two 


Te Must patients of minority racial groups engage a majority group doctor in 
order to be admitted? 


8. What is the official policy of this Institution with reference to minority 
racial groups? 


What changes have there been in such policy in the last ten years? 


« AD « 


CIVIL PROTECTION 


Minority groups, especially Negroes, have faced unjust treatment by the courts 
and the police on many occasions and in many places throughout the United States. 
In the south and the border states and in some northern cities prejudice against 
the Negro has resulted in brutal treatment by police and unfair trials and punish- 
ments by judgese 


What is the situation in Akron in the field of civil protection for Negroes? 
Is there equal treatment in practice as well as in theory? 


Treatment by Police 


Records of the Akron Police Department for the past three years reveal that 
20% of all men and women arrested on some criminal charge were Negroes. Only 10% 
of Akron's population are Negro. Thus proportionately twice as many Negroes as 
white men are arrested for crimes. What is the reason? Many studies have shown 
that low income groups living in slums breed a greater proportion of criminals than 
other sections of the community. Poverty amidst crowded, dismal surroundings with 
relatively little opportunity to escape easily makes a young man desperate and 
cynical. From there it is a short step to violating the law and to crime. 


Job discrimination keeps the average Negro income much lower than whites in 
Akron. Housing discrimination helps make slums quickly out of overcrowded Negro 
areas. Immigration of large groups of Negroes from rural areas in the south 
where standards of behaviour are much looser than in urban areas in the north: 
also helpsto aggravate the problem. 


As of August 1, 1952, there were 257 policemen in Akron and 7 of these were 
Negro. (approximately 3%) These policemen are used almost exclusively in Negro 
areas and on duties involving Negroes. While it is obviously true that Negro 
police will be more effective with members of their own race for many types of sit- 
uations, and should be used where they can do the most good, the committee feels 
that efforts should be made by the police department to integrate these Negro 
policemen into the complete activity of the department. 


It also appears that Negroes, representing 10% of the population and 20% of 
those arrested for crimes, are under-represented on the police force where 3% of 
the policemen are Negroes. While the committee does not support the idea of strict 
proportional representation for jobs for any minority group, it certainly would 
appear that more Negro policemen could be used to good advantage. 


At present, Negro policemen operate, in effect, as an auxiliary arm of the 
police department and not as an integral part of it. There is no program of up- 
grading or promotion of Negro patrolmen.as there is for the whites. Under this 
kind of second-class citizenship it is difficult to see how one can develop the 
type spirit and outlook necessary to do effective police work. 


There have been no reports or instances of police brutality since the "Fenner" 
case rocked the community in February, 1950. It will be recalled that Ernest 
Fenner, a Negro, was killed by two policemen under such clouded circumstances that 
the Beacon-Journal remarked editorially, "There is so much evidence to indicate 
that the killing was unnecessary that we believe a full-scale investigation by the 
city Civil Service Commission is also necessary." 
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treatment by police (con't) 


In other similar cases, it has been found that prejudice against Negroes 
sometimes finds policemen "too quick on the trigger," the phrase used by the Beacon- 
Journal at the time. Other cities have provided educational and training programs 
for police to equip them to handle delicate racial-tension situations and to give 
then a better understanding of the Negro problem. These programs seem to have 
been effective in helping to eliminate prejudice in treatment of Negroes by police. 
The committee recommends that a similar program for the police of the city of 
Akron be studied and adopted. 


Treatment in the Courts 


How are Negroes treated in the courts? Do they receive equal treatment-- 
equal justice under the law? 


There has been a feeling among some Negroes that in many instances where both 
the defendant and the prosecuting witness are Negroes, law enforcement officials 
and juries do not seem to be overly concerned and punishments may be lighter than 
are deserved. 


On the other hand, there is a feeling among some Negroes that where the de- 
fendant is colored and the prosecuting witness is white some law enforcement 
officials and some juries are at times a bit harsh. 


A meeting was held recently between some Negro groups and law enforcement 
officials and judges in an attempt to find some satisfactory answers to this pro- 
blem. More study and thought must be given to it so we can assure equal justice 
for all in the courts, 


Analysis of the Juvenile Court 


A special study was made of the treatment of Negroes in the Juvenile Court. 
Here are the findings of the committee: 


1. There is no indication that discrimination against Negroes motivates 
any of the policies or practices of the Juveniie Court of Summit County. 


2. In handling colored cases the probation department follows the practice 
of segregating the Negro cases to a Negro Probation Officer. The Sub-Committee 
finds that this practice is dictated not by any attitude of discrimination, either 
overt or subtle, but by a sincere belief that the Negro Probation Officer better 
understands the problems of the Negro delinquents and can better cope with the 
Negro parents. This finding is supported by the fact that the Detention Home, which 
is under the jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court, has for years successfully 
followed a policy of completely unsegregated and nondiscriminatory handling of 
CASES. 


3. Except for committments to the penal institutions, which are public and 
which cannot refuse Negro entrants, the Juvenile Court cannot adequately dispose 
of its Negro cases for effective correctional treatment because the probational 
and placement facilities for Negroes are limited. Example: The Florence Crittenden 
and the Kate Waller Barrett Homes have thus far not accepted a Negro entrant. 
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analysis of the juvenile court (con't) 


This problem area still remains in spite of marked advances by Juvenile Court in 
the paste 


4. The Juvenile Court Delinquency Report shows the sex and color of the 
delinquens in connection with the "total cases" received. No breakdown or analysis 
is made of the offenses or the disposition on any analytical basis so that special 
proolems of sex, color, age, repeaters, etc. cannot be pointed out and statisti- 
call: validated. 


The recommendations of the committee follow: 


1, In order to find the problem areas and to validate those problems, 
the Juvenile Court should undertake a project of statistical analysis of its 
cases breaking them down on a basis of sex, color, age, first offenders, etce 


2. The Juvenile Court should re-examine the wisdom and effectiveness of its 
policy of segregating the Negro cases to the Negro Frobation Officer. 


3- The Juvenile Court should continue efforts to achieve equal correctional 
placement fasilities for Negro delinquents by: 


ae Enlisting the support of the community in a campaign 
that will bring pressure on private institutions to 
accept Negro referrals; and 


be Conducting an educational campaign among Negro service 
and religious agencies thet will impress upon them the 
role that they can and should play in helping to furnish 
proper probational fesilities for Negro youth, and will 
guide them in furnishing probational facilities. 
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CULTURE AND EDUCATION 


The committee on culture and education concentrated most of its efforts on 
the schools and the churches. However, studies were also made of the sity's 
daily paper, the four radio stations, the libraries and the art institute. Some 
of the key questionnaires used to conduct the study will be found immediately 
following this report. While other committees working on the audit concentrated 
almost all of their efforts on studying discrimination because of race, this 
committee included race, religion and national minorities as part of its study. 
More than 75 individuals worked on the interviews and other activities. 


Here are the findings of the committee on culture and education. 
Education 


Public Schools: Each school received two questionnaires (see copies follow- 
ing this report) and was contacted personally by one of the interviewers. Fifty- 
seven schools were visited, 110 questionnaires were returned. 


Eight of the 57 schools had Negro teachers, either full-time or part time. 
Thirty-seven schools had Negro students, 20 had none. 


Thirty-nine schools have pupils attending from districts other than their 
own for various reasons. This has bearing on our study because the motives 
behind some transfers to other districts, is the desire to attend a so-called 
better school. Many times this "better school" simply means one in a higher 
income area and perhaps one with very few or no Negroes. Such transfers can be 
legitimately made by asking for special classes which are not taught in the near- 
by school. 


In one high school, where a certain language course was not available--and 
students were permitted to transfer to another school which offered it--attempts 
were made to put such a course into the curriculum. However, not enough pupils 
elected this course and it had to be dropped. 


All schools reported participation by all pupils in any of the activities 
they desired. There was no segregation or discrimination in eny of the classes, 
clubs, athletics or other activity. 


Workshops in human relations are held periodically for all teachers. Experts 
in the field are brought in to discuss and speak on methods of building better 
understanding among all groups, through the schools. 


Facilities for teaching human relations to pupils include the social studies 
classes, health classes, special programs and the association of all groups in 
all activities. 


There are 1,452 classroom teachers in the Akron school system and 14 of 
these are Negroes. Other minority groups are employed but there is no knowledge 
of their number. It appears that at one time there was resistance to the en~ 
trance of Negro teachers into the school system, but this is all past history nowe 
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Negro teachers are integrated into the school system and are assigned according 
to their training and to the needs of the situation. As more and more Negroes 
become qualified to teach, the percentage of Negro teachers in the school system 
will undoubtedly increase considerably. 


The Akron public school system definitely deserves to be placed on the plus 
side of the ledger in this community audit. On page 58 are some selections of 
typical comments from the questionnaires and interviews which support this view. 


Parochial Schools: Fifteen schools (14 Catholic and one Protestant) were 
contacted. Eight schools reported Negro and other minority group pupils enrolled. 
There were no Negro teachers. There was no segregation or discrimination. All 
pupils participated in all activities. Facilities for teaching human relations 
to teachers included religious training, social studies and teachers! institutes. 
Pupils received training in human relations through their religious instruction 
and social studies. The schools reported that there was a friendly acceptance of 
all groups and no distinction toward minority groups. 


Trace Schools; WNine schools were contacted, nine answered. Two schools 


employed mincrity group teachers. Five schools reported minority group students. 
General policy of admission is the ability to pass the entrance exam. 


Business Schools; Three schools were contacted, two answered. (There are 
really five business schools in the city but three are under one administrations) 
One of these schools employs minority group teachers, and both enroll minority 
group pupils, including Negroes. We are reliably informed that the school which 
did not answer~~a major one in the commnity=--does not take Negro students. 


University of Akron: This municipal university employs 150 teachers, 
including Protestants, Catholics and Jews. There are no full-time Negro in- 
structors but there is one part-time Negro instructor. Admissions for students 
are based on academic standing only. There is no segregation or discrimination 
in the participation in extra-curricular activities. Sororities and fraternities 
are an exception, as the policy for these groups is determined on the national 
level. At some universitios and colleges, several sororities and fraternities 
have openly fought to have all students eligible to join. This has not yet been 
the case at Akron University. 


CHURCHES 


Protestant Churches: Questionnaires were sent to 136 Protestant churches 
(See cops of Guesticunaire following this report.) Fifty replied; the other 
eighty~six did not return the questionnaire. These figures, of course, reflect 
the answers only of those who bothered to reply and any evaluation mst consider 


that fact. 
Twenty-five of the 50 who answered have members of minority groups attending. 


The other 25 do not. Ten of the 50 churches have mombers of minority groups as 
members. Thirty-three encourage minority group attendance. 
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churches (con't) 


Twenty-two churches answered that minority groups could participate in their 
youth activities; thirteen said there were no minority groups in the vicinity; 
ten churches said minority groups would be welcome if they wanted to participate; 
five would not encourage minority group participation. 


On the teaching of human relations: Three churches did nothing along that 
line; three minority group churches did not answer this question; forty-four used 
missionary work, sermons, religious training in Sunday School, youth groups and 
trading of pulpits once or twice a year. 


On overall policy concerning minority groups: Twenty-five said any minority 
group would be welcome to come, worship, and participate in the activities; twenty- 
one churches have had no occasion to make one; two said if the minority group 
was large enough it would be better to worship by themselves; one church would 
welcome minority groups as worshippers but not as members; one church had a divided 
opinion on this question. 


It is difficult to evaluate accurately the meaning of the responses to this 
questionnaire. As has been remarked earlier, the fact that about two-thirds of 
the churches polled did not reply makes it difficult to say that these replies are 
typical of Protestant church reaction in general. There is also the question of 
an exact definition of minority group. It is possible that some churches with 
similar policies turned in different answers because they interpreted the term 
minority group broadly, while another interpreted it narrowly. 


A special study in this field based on more detailed questionnaires plus per- 
sonal interviews--something which was impossible in our present study--would be 
of real value to the community. 


Catholic Church: There are twelve parish churches covering a particular 
territory. At eight of these churches, a total of 301 Negroes attend; none attend 
the other four churches. There is no discrimination. 


There are also nine National churches which cater to special nationality 
groups. These were established years ago, not to segregate groups, but to solve 
the language difficulties of newly arrived immigrant groups. As these language 
problems disappear, these National churches will become parish churches based on 
geography and not on the nationality group. 


Jewish Synagogues: These answers were given by the president of the Rabbinical 
Association representing all Jewish congregations in the city. 


Persons of minority groups attend Jewish synagogues occassionally, though 
they do not become members. Minority groups do not participate in synagogue 
activities. There are occasional inter-racial meetings which are open to all. 
There is much stress placed on human relations. The overall policy concerning 
minority groups is “emphasis of genuine democracy". 


NEWS PA FER 


The Akron Beacon Journal, only daily paper in the city, was asked a series of 
questions on their treatment of minority groups. The questions and answers are 
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newspaper (con't) 


listed below: 


lL. What is the policy on treatment of minority groups in news stories, police 
reports, and sports, such as race or other minority identification? 


ANSHER: In most cases, the Beacon Journal does not identify race unless it 

is pertinent to the story. Exceptions are cases where persons of a minority 
race have attained some particular distinction--such as Ralph Bunche. Negroes 
in sports are often identified as such, mainly because of their accomplishments. 


2. What is the policy as to minority identification in employment adver- 
tising? 


ANSWER: Our instructions to ad writers are to be very careful of all dis- 
criminatory language. Fhrasing such as no children, colored, white, Catholic 
and Protestant are not permitted. Customers may express an affirmative 
preference such as colored preferred, white preferred, etc. 


The greatest problem in classified advertising is to avoid working any hard= 
ship on those responding to adse We do not feel that people should reply to 
ads if there is no opportunity for them to be even considered. 


We did for a time discourage the use of any distinguishing references, but 
found that many colored people in placing situation wanted ads preferred to 
use the word "colored" and their argument was that many people would only 
hire colored help. As a solution, we adopted this compromise method of ex~ 
pressing their preference. 


3. What is the policy in handling of minority group club and society news ? 


ANSWER: A development of the past year is the use on the women's page of 
announcements of engagements and weddings of Negroes, 


4. What is the editorial treatment of race and human relation matters? 


ANSWER: An effort is made to treat these matters fairly, in the belief that 
both the letter and the spirit of the Constitution should be the goal of 
Americans. The Beacon Journal has frequently taken a stand against dis- 
crimination and prejudice. It has opposed FEPC in the belief that one wrong 
cannot be corrected by imposing another one. That is, while it favors 

“fair emoloyment", it does not believe in that a law should tell an employer 
whom he must hire or promote. He should retain freedom of choice. 


OTHER GROUPS 


Radio Stations: All four stations answered the committee's questionnaire 
with similar answers. Employees are hired on merit only. Policy towards programs 
by minority groups is governed by the Federal Communications Commission. Equal 
rights are given to all, regardless of race, creed, etc. Sustaining time is 
available to all groups for the discussion of issues of public interest. Stations 
have given sustaining time for discussion of problems of race relations. 
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other groups (con{t) 


Libraries: The library and its various branches have many programs and 
special materials available on human and race relations including many books and 
over thirty films in its film divisions, The library endeavors to advise groups 
who come for advice on planning programs to include minority rights material as 
part of their program. The committee's general comment is that the library has 
a dynamic program of education towards a complete democracy as represented by 
equal treatment for all peoples regardless of race, creed, or color. It also 
practices these principles in its own employment policies. 


Art Institute: Membership is open to all people. All shows and exhibits are 
open to ail artists regardless of color or creed. The institute's qualifications 
are on an artistic basis only. There is no distinction in the use of the building. 
It is noted that Negro children attend the free programs and exhibits in large 
numbers, along with large groups of white children. Gallery attendance by Negroes 
is excellent, 
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COMMUNITY AUDIT QUESTIONNAIRE 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Number of teachers employed « « « «» « 

Number of minority group teachers employed « e« « e « 
What minority groups « « »« « « 

Number of other employees . « « e e 


Number of other employees belonging to minority groups « » « » « e 


What minority groups e« » » « « 


Figures on the distribution of minority group children 
throughout the public schools « « « ec e « « 


Statement of the basis on which assignments are made to 
public schools: 


thildren 


Teachers 


What is the practice and policy concerning religious holidays « « « « e 


What is the overall policy towards minority groups « « « e « 
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COMMENTS FROM SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRES AND INTERVIEWS 


A Negro teacher in our school was at first resented, but now is completely 
accepted and looked up to. 


In one school Negro children come in from other schools to take practical 
arts. The teacher finds some of them of caliber. Two of her former pupils re- 
ccived scholarships. This type of student was accepted by the other pupils with no 
Giserimnination. She also has had Negro pupils who were shiftless and lazy and 
they were rejected by the other students. This teacher feels a Negro pupil is 
accepted or rejected according to his merits. 


A Negro boy was chosen captain of the "Patrol Boys" by this group. He was 
looked up to and was never discriminated against because of his color. 


A Negro boy on the athletic team is accepted as one of the group. He is in- 
vited into the homes of the other boys for meals. Ina group discussion of the 
team, the subject of playing with other schools was being talked over. One of the 
boys spoke up and said, “We don't have a colored boy on our team." That is how 
this boy is accepted. 

Our Negro teacher is well accepted and attends all school dinners, etc. 

Editor-in-Chief of the school paper was a Negro girl. 


Twice in the last two years Negro girls have won the Womenhood Cups. 


A Negro boy, not knowing the school, was afraid he would be out of place and 
uncomfortable. After six weeks in class he told his teacher how much at home he 
felt and how foolish he was for worrying. 


A group of girls were overheard by a teacher when they were b naira about 
which team could have the Negro girl of the group. 


A Negro boy was chosen as president of his class and King. 


A Negro boy was chosen by the Y-Teen as their king for a dance. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CHURCHES 
Do you have persons of minority groups attending your church? 
Are they members? 


Do you encourage minority group attendance? 


To what extent do minority groups participate in church activities? 


What is the practice concerning youth activities--are they open to all? 
Do minority groups participate? 


What is the extent of education in human relations carried on by 
your church? 


What is the overall policy concerning minority groups? 
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